RICHELIEU
which was always disturbed by nightmares, gave him the
attention necessary for his condition: he was corroded
with anal ulcerations, suppurating sores which burned and
tormented him; all his life he bore this terrible affliction,
which grew worse year after year. He could be relieved
only by soothing balsams, dressings, baths; and the secre-
tary-nurse had charge of this task. The hideous hidden
side of a prodigious life! . . . The table beside the bed held
a cardinal's hat, the insignia of his dignity, the Minister's
portfolio and escritoire, bands, compresses, lint, ointments,
the case, the syringe, the surgical instruments: left in the
hands of his nurses, docile and passive, Richelieu never
interrupted his work. He is one of the most moving and
magnificent examples of what moral strength can exact
from a wasted body.
By his letters, and by the number of contemporary
accounts, we can truthfully say that never was health more
unsound. As early as 1611, as the result of a fever lasting
for six months, he found himself obliged to travel in a
litter, and, during the rest of the year, was confined to his
bishopric, so weak that another year passed before his
health was relatively restored. In 1621 began the par-
ticular malady which made his life a veritable martyrdom.
Every year he suffered fresh attacks, bouts of fever or a
new outbreak of haemorrhoids and ulcers. At the beginning
of 1632 a stricture of the urinal passage intruded; it was
necessary to probe it. In 1634 he began to suffer from
rheumatism and toothache; as for headaches and facial
neuralgia, he was their victim, as he himself said, almost
from adolescence. When he wished to travel he was
obliged to use the litter. When he rested, he could, with
certain precautions, remain seated. But the movements of
a coach, displacing his body and disarranging his cushions,
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